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PRACTICAL ADVICE FOR PAINTING 
PORCELAIN AND FAIENCE. 



ON 



Translated for The Decohator and Furnisher from 
Le Metrue dca Arts Decoratifs. 



Assuming that those desiring to learn all they can regarding por- 
celain and pottery will constitute the majority of my readers, I may he 
pardoned in giving details that may be familiar to many, but which to 
some are unknown. Ordinary expressions that we daily employ are often 
the most puzzling to explain, and it may be there are some of my 
readers who will thank me for saying that pottery, or any ware of that 
character, in its unglazed state, is known as "biscuit." These pieces of 
biscuit ware are dipped, generally, into a mass of liquid glaze which 
hardens upon the surface, and, beiug baked or "fixed," becomes trans- 
parent and permanent. 

Painting in "under-glaze," therefore, is merely paiutiug upou the 
unfinished surface before it is immersed in the glazing bath. This is 
the most uncertain or difficult of all kinds of pottery ornamentation, as 
the colors change with the heat, and a thorough knowledge of the effect 
of these changes is necessary to insure perfection. 

In "over-glaze" the colors are combined with materials known as the 
"flux," which tends to give them a better hold upon the surface. The 
painting is then done directly on the glaze, which it is understood has 
been already baked upon the article. After painting, the colors must be 
"fired," to insure permanency. 

" Bossing " is done by brushing the surface with mixture of turpentine 
and oil, and dusting it with a powdered color. The pottery is then fired. 
Should it be desired to leave a white space on this colored ground, the 
space may be outlined with a mixture of rose pink, sugar and water. 
The color is then bossed on and fired. Warm water will afterwards re- 
move all color from the spaces liued in the rose pink. 

In gilding, the gold is mixed with quicksilver and flux, turning il 
black. Liquified with oil and turpentine it is applied with a brush. After 
tiring, the gold reappears as "dead gold," and, if preferred, may then be 
burnished. 

Patterns may be printed upon prepared paper, placed upon the biscuit 
surface, and rubbed with a leather pad, the figures will adhere and the 
paper can be soaked off by the careful application of a wet sponge. 

The colors to be used and 
how to use them, are matters 
of great moment, and one 
should, or rather mmt, be ac- 
quainted w/th the peculiarities 
of each tone and tint before 
the work can be successfully 
done. For instance, light 
green should always be used* 
pure, and in small quantities. 
Pink has less waste than 
other colors in firing, and it 
is ; sometimes added to give 
stability to dark hues. 

Orange is had by putting 
pink over deep yellow. This 
is preferable to mixing. 

In over-glaze painting, if 
rose tint is used it may serve 
as a gauge for firing, as the 
feeling is, among artists, that 
when the rose has been suf- 
ficiently fired all the other 
colors are properly burnt. 





merest trace of some colors, blue for example, 
will develope strongly after firing. 

It is not a good plan to intensify a color 
by passing over it several times, or piling one 
application upon another, to a certain and 
very limited extent this is practicable, but is 
liable to look botchy and blotted. One heavy, 
copious wash of color is the best. 

Before under-glaze paintings are glazed, 
they are "hardened," as it is called. That is, 
exposed to a moderate heat so that the oil 
and turpentine may be expelled, and the color 
made "fast" to the ware. The necessity of 
this comes from the repellant power of the 
oil when in contact with the water-mixed 
glaze. 

The serious difficulty to contend with in 
over-glaze painting, is the smoothness of the 
surface, but this objection, like every other, 
may be overcome by care and judgment. 
When the brush slips and the color spreads, 
there has been too much turpentine used, 
and the fault is corrected by the addition of 
more color and more oil. The reverse of this, 
thickening of the color on the brush, indicates 
a lack of turpentine in quantity sufficient to 
properly liquify the pigment. Under all cir- 
cumstances it must be observed that the 
color, not the oil, should be perceptible upon 
the surface. 

To draw the design in over-glaze, a dry 
brush, with India ink, is used. Or, if pre- 
ferred, the pattern may be pricked with a pin 
upon a piece of paper, the paper attached to 
the surface by some very fine adhesive matter, 
and then powdered with charcoal. The parti- 
cles will go through the pin holes and settle 
upon the surface, and may be then followed 
with a brush. 

Should the brush become hard, dip it in 
turpentine, and hold it near a warm stove or 
register. 

Thin color, when dry, may be softened so 
as to remove it, by breathing on it. 

Before sending a painting to the kiln, it 
is well to dry out the oil by heating it on a 
stove or in an oven. 



A Mandarin Jak, enameled, with Chinese figures and 
Landscape in Gold and Colors on a White Ground, and 
with Animals in Gold and Small Medalions in richly 
enameled Trellis Border. This pair of Jars sold at the 
recent Hamilton Sale for over $3,000. 



Gold embroidery can seldom be satisfac- 
torily carried out upou the material to be de- 
corated. The best and safest way is to work 
the design upon linen or crash, and then cut 
it out and applique it on the surface upon 
which it is required. 

Outline stitch is applied to plain Notting- 
ham lace tidies by working in the centre 
figures in filoselle or crewels, and bordering 
them with a neat pattern of some sort. Beads 
might be introduced also. 

Arrasene is used in decorating plush 
frames for mirrors. Designs are worked in the 
comers or at the top and bottom. 



Refined turpentine and fat-oil are the best vehicles for 
over-glaze work. For under-glaze, gum water is excellent. 
Oil of cloves, spike or aniseed aids the colors in retaining 
their moisture. A dressing for the biscuit, for those who 
wish it, may be laid on very thinly before making the draw- 
ing. Alcohol makes a good dressing. 

Colors upon uhglazed ware may be mixed either with 
water or oil and turpentine. The water paints, however, give 
a comparatively dead appearance to the colors, whilst oil 
shows more the sharpness and effect of firiug. Of course it 
will be understood the result of both methods is the same 
after being fired, but the entirely different aspect it presents 
when being laid on in water, is calculated to mislead any but 
a practiced eye. 

To put the design upon the pottery it is a good idea to 
use a piece of tracing paper, laying the pattern upon it, and 
by a slight pressure of a tracing-point, leave the outlines 
upon the vase or jar. A very hard lead pencil may be em- 
ployed to make additions or alterations in this design, and a 
crust of bread will, by rubbing, remove any lines 
that may be superfluous, 
^?. Liues should be made with a very flue pen 

w ^ or brush, and it must not be forgotten that the 



Recently decoration for towels and napkins has taken this form : The 
threads are drawn out at regular intervals, and then a design is worked in 
the interstices in colored threads, either in herring-bone, button-hole, or chain 
stitch, or by simply overcasting. 



Vine leaves in China, with cavities to hold five oysters, is a late and pretty 
addition to the dinner table fashions. 



A titled lady in England, who recently was compelled by force of circum- 
stances to "hypothecate" her jewels, her heirlooms, her family necklaces, 
and earrings and brooches, was informed by the jeweler that the articles were 
very clever imitations, but nevertheless they were imitations, and as such were 
worth, perhaps, a half crown per pound. We have been taught to look for 
better things than that from our ancestors. 



Drawn work is rapidly becoming more and more fashionable. It is trying 
to the eyes, but so fascinating that ambitious Avorkers are always elaborating 
designs in it, It consists of drawing out the threads of fine linen and filling 
in the spaces thus obtained by stitches of every variety. 



A lamp shade is made by painting various designs upou squares of silk, 
and sewing the squares together with insertions of French lace between and 
around them. 
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Moon parasols are beiug revived in Paris. 



Daghestan rugs arc used for covering lounges. 



The Chinese are now worshipping the Sunflower. 
What next? 



Terra cotta brocaded velour is^ used for covering 
drawing-room furniture. It is often trimmed with 
similarly colored fringes intermingled with gold thread. 



Chandeliers are now said to be out of fashion, 
and it is expected that light will be thrown from the 
corners of the room, from bracket fixtures. 
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The moss hanging from the branches of Southern 
trees, so familiar to any one who has visited Florida 
and the adjacent States, is being used in place of 
hair for upholsterers' purposes, * 



